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Inspiration CONCENTRATED! 


Our Sixth Floor has rapidly become the acknowledged decorative 
arts center of the Midwest because it offers decorators. not only 
a convenient concentration of leaders in-this field, but also—in this 
same building — 1800 lines of related merchandise, ranging from 
lamps and floor coverings to dlassware and pottery. \ lanufacturers 
seeking a quality market and decorators seeking a convenient source 


of inspiration will both profit by coming to our Sixth Floor. 


Special showings hy exhibitors during 
© International [ lomelurnishings \ larket, 
ae July I to I3 


The 
MIERCPELANDISIO SLAR TL 


The World's Lissest Buying Center * Wells Street at the River 
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TO DECORATORS 


_planning office interiors. 


| BRUNOVAN, INC. 


SYLVAIN BRUNO, PRESIDENT 


ANTIQUES - REPRODUCTIONS 


tion of fine office furniture and 
equipment. Our Special Order 
department is at the service of 
the decorator to aid in the plan- 
ning and building of furniture 


to meet any office reauirement. 


Macey-Fowler, Inc. 


385 MADISON AVE., N. Y. C. — PL 3-7000 


























Decorative Furnishings Are Exhibited 
For Your Complete Convenience. 





ACCESSORIES 


George Blundell of London, Inc. 
(Antique) 
Brunovan, Inc. 
(Antique—Reproductions) 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


George Blundell of London, Inc. 

(English) 
Brunovan, Inc. 
(French) 
Trevor E. Hodges, Ltd. 

(English) 
LAMPS | 

Decorators Furniture Lobby, Inc. | 
(Crystal) 

OFFICE FURNITURE 
Macey-Fowler, Inc. 
Wholey Office Equipment Co. 
REPRODUCTIONS, FURNITURE 
Brunovan, Inc. 

(French 18th Cent.) 
Decorators Furniture Lobby, Inc. 
(English-French) 

Trevor E. Hodges, Ltd. 
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lor Fresh Inspiration . . . Tomlinson’s 
Fine Collection of French, English and 
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WORLD'S FAIR, NEW YORK—MARY MILLER AND JOHN R. 
BOND, DECORATORS. ‘“‘PEACHTREE STREET—1940"’ DEPICTS 
THE TRADITIONAL CHARM OF ATLANTA IN A CONTEMPORARY 
MANNER. USING THE OVERMETAL MURAL OF AUDUBON 
INSPIRATION BY AMOS MANABONI AS THEME, THE FURNI- 
TURE IS OF GREEK REVIVAL STYLE SO POPULAR IN AUDUBON’S 
DAY, THE WALLS ARE TERRA COTTA COLOR, THE DRAPERIES 
SWAG PLAID, WHILE THE TEXTURED RUG IS HUNTER GREEN. 
SEE PORTFOLIO. 
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Fact & Comment 


LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT What sage once wisely remarked, 


"The straws show which way the wind blows?” 


Like major events, important changes in architecture and decoration 
may be dictated by outside forces. Fashion or altered conditions may de- 
cide the style and type of structure or its interior planning, but the details 
reveal the true culture of the people. 


Decorative accessories are the details by which home lovers express 
their real inner selves. The importance of these accessories for the well 
balanced interior can hardly be over estimated. The most accomplished 
decorator might conceive the ultimate in a decorative scheme, but, lacking 
the individual touch of the owner, the room is quite incomplete. 


This lack of cultural expression is the most notable criticism leveled 
against much of the contemporary decoration. A stark bareness often 
seems to pervade so many of these interiors due to the all too clean sweep 
of our so-called "streamline age.” A definite reaction, however, seems 
to be taking place which is another hopeful sign of the approaching ma- 
turity of our era. 


No truly cultured race has ever been content to sit and gaze at a 
blank wall or meditate before a nearly empty table or shelf grudgingly 
relieved by a queer representation of a distorted wiggle. Since the dawn 
of the ancient civilizations of Persia and China the true appreciation of 
beautiful little things has always been in proportion to the cultural heights 
attained during each generation. And so it will ever be in all fields of 
activity, including interior decoration! It's the little things that count. 


A REVELATION There has been so little appreciation for the majesty of 
Persian art and its profound influence on the art of the Occidental world 
that the Persian Exhibit has proved to be a revelation to most of the 
visitors. Furthermore, seldom in a lifetime has there been such an op- 
portunity to view so comprehensive, educational and inspirational exhibit 
of art as this one arranged by the Iranian Institute at Fifth Ave. and 
sist St. N. Y. Beginning with the first glimmerings of man’s artistic 
impulse, 6,000 years ago on the Iranian plateau, the display carries one 
up to the unequalled art of Persian weaving, ceramics, painting and calli- 


graphy. 


Without reservations, we urgently suggest that all our readers make 
every effort to take in this event before it closes. The Iranian Institute 
is trying their best to continue the exhibit as long as possible, realizing 
that such an extensive undertaking may never again be attempted within 
a generation. It is a refreshing experience and a distinct relief from the 
turmoil of world events to spend a few hours in this museum. 


The Editor 











CCESSOVLES 


nace is probably no more difficult task for the dec- 
orator than aiding the client in the selection of decora- 

tive accessories. The general design of the room and 
its furnishings are naturally the decorator’s own crea- 
tion fashioned to the desires of the owner. But the “‘little 
things” that are so necessary to complete any ensemble 
must be the intimate and personal expression of the master 
or mistress of the home—otherwise they become merely a 
meaningless array of bric-a-brac assembled for advertising 
value. 

Seldom can accessories be included in a blue-print. It 
really takes a bit of living to acquire the appropriate pieces 
that are suitable for the surroundings and at the same time 
expressive of the real personality of the client. Their ac- 
quisition should be very gradual and come as a sincere 
spontaneous desire for certain objets d'art. In this case 
the decorator’s sole duty is to guide the client to the proper 
sources of supply and assure of a harmonious arrangement. 
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Of course, there are times when a splendid old accessory 
owned by the client can well become the focal point of the 
room. For example, in a fine panelled library in an ele- 
gant New York apartment a rare and beautiful clock be- 
came the center of the decorative theme. Other accessories 
have since been placed in this room adding greatly to its 
charm. 

All too often, however, the decorator faces the problem 
of the client's sentimental attachment for a family heirloom 
that might well grace an old curiosity shop but should 
not be included in a sane interior. Such a misplaced love 
can actually wreck the best of intentions. Under such 
circumstances, a well planned, forceful but tactful sales 
campaign is required to convince an owner that while the 
piece is ‘‘very precious” it would not show off to full ad- 
vantage in the present surroundings. 

Fortunate, indeed, is the accessory hunting decorator 
these days. Never has there been such a variety of really 
fine small things as are now being produced. 
Artists are broadening their means of ex- 
pression to include all manner of new and 
unusual raw materials. Both decorative and 
industrial design fields have contributed such 
a grand array of artistic items that it is quite 
possible to satisfy all tastes from the truly 
traditional to the non plus ultra. 

Then again, the immense variety of ob- 
jets d’art now available preclude the ne- 
cessity of having to resort to specially made 
pieces. And for the client who revels in 
limited editions of things these too are 
readily obtainable at surprisingly low prices. 
Today, more than ever before, artists and 
craftsmen are conscious of markets and the 
necessity of keeping costs within the reach 
of a larger buying public. 

4 This dces not mean, however, that there 
& is not an abundance of fine antique decora- 


Attractive accessory display in the newly 
designed showrooms of Pitt Petri, Inc., 
Buffalo, executed by Anton Raymond, 
architect. Clever curved trough lighting 
dramatizes the china on the open 
shelves. The strip lighting follows the 
plan of the floating plate racks concen- 
trating the light on the decorative ob- 
jects. Fluorescent daylight lighting is 
employed in cases seen in the back- 
ground. 














tive accessories. The products of the master artists and 
craftsmen of past decades have the added advantage of 
increasing in value with the passage of time. Not because 
an antique is an antique but because it is a genuine artistic 
cbject, and, in many cases wrought by a lost or abandoned 
process, gives it considerable prestige. Accessories whose 
principal value lies in their antiquity or historic associa- 
tion and have little or no artistic merit can readily become 
a “dangerous” object for a good interior. 

It was not so long ago that practically all fine decorative 
accessories were of foreign origin. We were too busy in 
building a nation to give the talent in our midst an oppor- 
tunity of real self-expression. Since the first World War, 
however, American designers and craftsmen have not only 
forced recognition for themselves in the business world but 
they are attracting favorable attention of the buying public. 
The advantage of art in industry has at last dawned upon 
our leading business men. Cooperatively art in industry 
has created a school of industrial design in our country 
which is responsible for many splendid decorative acces- 
sories. Designers in the decorative, architectural and in- 
dustrial fields have turned their attention to the creation of 


Hand molded and decorated figures in Phoenixware 
by Geza De Vegh, sculptor, Mary Ryan; American 
crystal vase designed by Robert Gruen for Sweden 
House; antique Louis XVI hand-carved gilded 
barometer and thermometer case, Benson Glick. 





lovely accessories fashioned in plastic, metal, wood, glass, 
and other materials. 


Collecting Accessories 


The urge for accumulating little things of artistic appeal 
dates back to the moment when man felt reasonably secure 
and was not too wholly occupied in maintaining this se- 
curity. Naturally the first “objets d’art’’ were fashioned 
from wood and stone, most likely to answer an inner spirit- 
ual urge. In fact, the earliest decorative accessories were 
representations of deities or votive offerings, except as 
regards the fair sex, who must always have their jewelry. 

One of the most popular, if not the oldest method of 
acquiring decorative accessories has been by souvenir hunt- 
ing. It commenced as man began to travel and quickly 
gained in favor. Souvenir hunting has been practiced 
individually, en masse, by barter, and by force. Each war 
has brought its consequent barrage of souvenirs back to 
the land of the conqueror. While much criticism has been 
leveled against souvenir hunters, and much of it is de- 
served, still it has proven to be a boon to western culture. 

When all is said and done, the eastern civilizations were 
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XIX Century Venetian 

mirror with frame of 

etched glass and_ glass 

rosettes and decoration, 

about 4 x 5 feet, Benson 
Glick. 


Two figurines, left, Staf- 
fordshire figure of Brit- 
tania. with marbleized 
base, right, figure of Jus- 
tice, Chelsea, Ca. 1760, 
Florian Papp. 


Lamp with crystal base 
having  photo-transpar- 
ency shade depicting pine 
needles, Evelyn Pitshke. 


Hand decorated pink lus- 

tre set with Louis XV 

sunflower, imported from 

England by S. P. Skinner 
Co., Inc. 


French porcelain cornu- 
copias with French bis- 
que head and French 
porcelain bowl with hand 
painted floral decoration, 
Beth Weissman. 














the originators of most of the techniques used in producing 
decorative accessories. Glass, pottery, enameling, paper 
making and printing, lacquering and many other finishing 
processes were invented by the Asiatics. In some cases 
they carried the development to an extremely high degree, 
surpassing anything that we have done in the west. This 
is particularly true of pottery, porcelain, and enamel ware. 


Eastern Ceramics 


The latest news from the field of archaeology reveals 
that Persia was undoubtedly the first country to develop a 
ceramic art. She did not attain as high a perfection in 
glazed pottery and porcelains as the Chinese until some of 
the skilled work from Cathay had been imported to their 
land. Using these wonderful old Chinese porcelains as an 
inspiration, the potters in the ancient city of Rayy created 
some of the most perfect examples of pottery ever pro- 
duced by man. The Persian love of color, instinct for de- 
sign, and talent for producing subtle harmonies has never 
been surpassed and seldom matched the world over. 

Speaking of porcelain, it is interesting to know that 
lustre-ware, invented by the Persians, was an outcropping 
of a particular religious ban. One of the Mohammedan 
restrictions on the artists in this field was that he was not 
permitted to employ gold or other precious metals for the 
decoration of the pottery. To circumvent this, the ingeni- 
ous Persian potter created a lustre-ware to give the effect of 
a gold finish without using the actual metal. 

Much has been written about the wonderful ceramics 
from China, so little need be said save that they have set 
the pace for ceramic quality and texture throughout the 


Left, variety of candlesticks and hurricane globes 
and reproduction of Venetian mirror, Ailsa-Shaw- 
Thomson. 


Below, pair of exquisitely decorated Chinese por- 
celain vases, A. M. Sachs. 


Bottom, martele glass base lamp lighted from 

within and decorated with fan-tail Japanese gold- 

fish, Sandel Mfg. Co., courtesy American Furni- 
ture Mart. 











world. Seldom have artists outside of China attained the excellence of the 

potters of Cathay, and to possess an old Ming or Ch’ing piece is a rare 

privilege. Of course, to fully appreciate Chinese, as well as all Oriental 

productions, it is necessary to understand the symbolism behind the 
creation. 

As the Mohammedan armed forces blitzkrieged across northern 

Africa into Spain, they brought with them the art of pottery 

making. Thus came the origin of Spanish and Italian ma- 

jolica ware so popular in the later Gothic and eariy Re- 

naissance years. The Island of Majorca becam2 one 

of the important centers for the manufacture of this 

earthenware thus giving it its name. In original 

colorful reds, yellows, in either Moorish geo- 

metric or Spanish-Italian floral designs, this 

old majolica is not only a prized possession 

but lends a cheerful note to any interior. 

It was not until European mariners 

began poking their noses into every 

Eastern harbor, along around the 

XVII and XVIII Centuries 

that Europe really learned 

the art of making fine por- 

celain and china. Sea 

captains, the foremost 

souvenir hunters of 

their era, brought 

back ship loads 

of Eastern 
































Clock of natural tor- 

toise shell with repro- 
duction Colonial brass 
metalwork and eight day 
movement, Edward F. Cald- 
well G Co., Inc. Wall bracket 
with copper flower container, 
Friedman Bros. Decorative Arts, 
Inc. Ash tray of brass, Wm. H. 

Jackson Co. Antelope hand-carved 

from blond wood, Rochette & Par- 

zini. Boudoir floor lamp with engraved 

crystal and polished chrome base, P. J. 

Riviere. Pipe rack of leather links ac- 

cented with brass knobs, Chas A. Schieren 

Co. Silver service, including candlestick, is 

of English origin, 1770-1810, Neehams An- 
tiques. Hunting accessories—iron boot scraper 
and brush with brass horsehead finial, mirror of 
wood with brass trim and figures, fox head brass 
knocker, Glasner Bros. 
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‘April Flowers’? in soft natural colorings, by 
contemporary English artist, Niven, Rudolf Lesh 
Fine Arts, Inc. 


ceramics to the wonderment of their home-loving folks. 
This European trade developed to such an extent that 
even the Persians cut in on it. Realizing that the western 
market had become infatuated with certain Chinese pat- 
terns, including the willow ware, they established factories 
on the Persian Gulf visited by these European ships. While 
Persia was but halfway to the Orient it was possible for 
them to reproduce it and make it profitable for the ship- 
ping companies to pick up this so-called Chinese ware 
without having to go all the way to China for it. It is 
impossible, therefore, to definitely attribute all the china 
that is supposed to have come from China in those days 
as products of the kilns of Cathay. 


European Ceramics 


From these importations the European countries soon 
learned the trick of pottery and china making and estab- 
lished many domestic factories. The French were probably 
among the first to commence manufacturing European 
china and porcelain. The Sevres porcelains are indeed out- 
standing examples, elaborate in form, beautifully molded 
and painted with great accuracy. A medallion or a 
cartouche is often filled with a splendidly hand painted 
miniature or scene. For a time the Sevres factory was 
the only one in France permitted to use gold on porcelain. 
Haviland china is also well known for its beauty and 
texture. 

England soon followed suit and while her designs were 
copied, mainly from France and the Orient, her workmen 
invented many new techniques. One of these is the 
famous bone china which is noted for its peculiar strength 
and delicate texture. 

In 1745 the first porcelain factory in England was 
established in Chelsea. Both the Chelsea and the Derby 
works soon became known for their interesting figurines. 


At Worcester, printing on porcelain by a transfer method 
was invented. This made possible the reproduction of 
engraved pictures direct on the surface of the pottery. 

Staffordshire became another very active pottery center. 
Although the productions in this section were very excel- 
lent in quality, they are not considered as beautiful as 
the Chelsea or Derby pieces, as they are somewhat pro- 
vincial in character. The best known factory in this locality 
was established by Josiah Wedgwood. Greatly influenced 
by the Neo Classic revival as introduced by the Brothers 
Adam, his reproductions of Greek cameo-like pottery are 
universally admired. It was Wedgwood who made many 
beautiful reproductions of the famous Portland vase. And 
while on the subject of the Portland vase, it might be 
interesting to know that it is made of glass, as the Greeks 
at that time were unacquainted with the process of manu- 
facturing high grade porcelain or china. 

The famous Delftware of Holland came as an attempt 
to imitate the Chinese blue porcelain. The well-known 
Dresdenware of Germany was also a copy of the Oriental 
as well as the French creations. 

It is only within the last decade or so that American 
pottery has been other than strictly utilitarian ware and 
not copied from foreign sources. An American ceramic 
school, however, is now rapidly coming to the fore and 
developing techniques and styles of its own. Each year 
a traveling exhibit, commencing at the Syracuse Museum, 
Syracuse, N. Y., is encouraging native ceramists and edu- 
cating the American public to our own resourcefulness. 


Glassware 


We will probably never know when or who was the 
first to discover that a certain (Please turn to page 30) 


Grouping of fine French porcelains 
imported by Chas. Hall, Inc. 
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America at Home 


W orld’s Fair, New York 


D ECORATORS, architects and designers can well be 
proud of their contribution to the exhibition rooms inau- 
gurated at the World's Fair this year under the title ‘‘Amer- 
ica at Home.” These rooms, created by various artists, 
represent the wide variety of interests and living habits 
which exist in the democracy of the United States. Back- 
grounds for living in many different regions are shown in- 
cluding some budget interiors, some higher priced, others 
for seven-days-a-week or for a season, using mass-pro- 
duced, custom-made or craft materials, all made in Amer- 
ica. 

The interiors not only dramatize the living needs and 
creative impulses in different parts of our country, but 
also tap new fields of source material for the manufactur- 
ing world which must now rely on our own resources for 
inspiration, design, and materials. 

To date, the public interest in this display has been 
most gratifying judging by the attendance and the enthu- 
siastic remarks heard. On one or two occasions at least, 
the line waiting to enter the exhibit, has rivaled that at 
the General Motors Building. 

All the decorative arts that relate to the home, including 
furniture, fabrics, wall coverings, floor coverings, china, 
glass and kitchen equipment are included. Fifteen orig- 
inal interiors radiate from a central ‘Unit for Living.” 
The design and arrangement of the exhibit was the work 
of Shepard Vogelgesang under the direction of Louise 
Bonney Leicester. The interiors are set on varying levels, 
reached by gradual ramps, enabling the visitors to view 
the displays at various angles, and all rcoms are effectively 
lighted. 

On a constantly revolving 35 foot turntable is a glimpse 
of quaint XIX Century style trends, entitled “Furnishings 
on Parade.’ Among the prize pieces are brass beds, a gilt 
chair not to be sat on, Edison phonograph, model No. 1, 
a scroll ornamental easel with a family group, as well 
as chairs and cabinets that were the pride of our grand- 
parents. 

The first group to attract the attention of the visitor is 
the “Unit for Living’ reflected in a huge overhead mir- 
ror. This unit is a duplicate of a typical apartment built 
by the New York City Housing Authority representing 
the minimum essentials of living. These include a living 
room, dining room, kitchen, bedroom and bath. The fur- 
niture in this display was designed by Gilbert Rohde. 

Aside from this group, the fifteen or more other inter- 
iors are individual expressions. These all employ mate- 
rials which have been used to interpret life in sections 
from Florida and Oregon and are as follows: 

“Blue Heaven” is a bedroom, decorated by Joseph 
Platt, done in a monotone-high-keyed blue to appeal to the 
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feminine eye. The ‘Lazy Susan” dressing table is an inter- 
esting original novelty. 

‘Pennsylvania Hill House,” by George Howe and Whar- 
ton Esherick, is a craftsman’s camp in Bucks County, with 
simple, almost peasant furniture, hand-woven rugs, and 
hewn lumber. The collaboration of an architect and sculp- 
tor has achieved most unusual effects possessing strong mas- 
culine appeal. 


“North Pacific Slope” is a strictly regional living-library 
by John Yeon, architect. Mr. Yeon is much interested in 
native America woods and in this room he employs a va- 
riety of Oregon lumbers, notably hemlock. The fabrics 
were woven in the Northwest. 


“South of the Golden Gate,” a living-dining room, by 
Harwell Hamilton Harris and Carl Anderson, architects, 
also uses native woods, principally redwood. Here there 
is a suggestion of the Oriental influence found in the 
Pacific state. 


“Sport Shack” is an excellent example of what may be 
done in pre-fabrication by Donald Deskey. Designed es- 
pecially to delight the male, this “shack’’ features built-in 
furniture and the whole is enhanced by clever lighting 
effects. 

“Winter Hide-out in the Adirondacks’ stresses natural 
texture and structural form as introduced by Russel Wright. 
Assuming that one has happily come upon an appropriate 
boulder formation on an uncultivated location, the room 
is built within this formation. It contains work of con- 
temporary craftsmen using the hand tools of the past to 
express the designs of the present. Vivid red for warmth 
and brightness is in contrast to the natural tones of the 
materials. 

“Musicorner’, in which musical instruments are dis- 
played as a unit, is planned by John Vassos. This fluid 
arrangement of victrola, radio, television set, record library 
and projection unit anticipates a design which may be 
a necessity in future homes of America. 

The rooms not described but illustrated are: ‘Tulip 
Dining Room’’ by Misses Tate & Hall, ‘Coffee and Cigars 
at 16 B” by Michael Hare and John Manzer, ‘Parents Re- 
treat’’ by William Muschenheim, ‘‘Beginner’s Luck’’ by 
Theodor Muller, ‘Peachtree Street-—1940" by Mary Mil- 
ler and John R. Bond, A. I. D., (frontispiece), ‘Seven 
Days” by Virginia Conner, A. I. D., “Retired on and In- 
come” by Albert Pierce, and “Living Kitchen’’ by Allmon 
Fordyce. 

The ‘America at Home” exhibit is under the general 
direction of Robert D. Kohn, Vice-President of the Fair 
and member of its Board of Design. Mrs. Louise Bonney 
Leicester is special director. 
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America at Home 


Diane Tate and Marion Hall, decorators. Oval dining room using ‘‘Tulips’’ as the 
decorative theme. Plaster bas-relief outlines the ceiling cornice and mantel and is 
used for tulip lighting fixtures. Plexiglas inlays are employed in lacquered black- 
brown furniture and mirror. Furniture, Grosfeld House, Inc., leather upholstery, 
Johnson Leather Co., Inc., rug, V’Soske Shops, hand-blocked draperies, Howard & 
Schaffer. 
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Allmon Fordyce, designer. ‘‘Living Kitchen’’ planned for all 
the family to live in, also providing efficient working space. 
Mistress may cook while sharing the companionship of family 
and friends. Natural cypress, brick, modern glass and white 
metal have been employed. At left, not shown, is large brick 
hearth and fireplace. Chairs, Prodomo Construction, fireplace, 
Brickote Corp., cabinet lumber, Southern Cypress Mfrs. Assn., 
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Left, Albert Pierce, architect. ‘‘Retired on an Income”’ 
relies on color and Florida’s native gifts for decorative 
effect. Shells are mounted as lamp bases, seaweed 
fills pottery vases, coral shells border a mirror of simu- 
lated driftwood, dried fish adorn the mantel, over which 
is draped a wreath of hibiscus blossoms. A green rug 
covers the bright coral floor, and green Venetian blinds 
contrast with the gray walls: upholstery, gray duck. 
Rattan furniture, F. Debski, venetian blinds, Méiller- 
Connell Mfg. Co., bamboo lamp and all shades, White- 
hall Hoffman, table setting and fruit baskets, Mar- 
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Virginia Conner, A. |. D. ‘Seven Days” designed for 
compact bachelor living, male or female. Walls painted 
grape-gray grass cloth, rug of matching tone and up- 
holstery bright lime green and persimmon red. Low 
coffee table, 4 ft. square, may be raised to dining height 
by means of rods hidden in the legs. Fabrics, Dorothy 
Wright Liebes, all other furnishings, courtesy Miss 
Conner. 
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Michael Hare, architect; John B. Manzer, decorator. ‘‘Coffee 
and Cigars in 16-B’’, a bachelor library with curved wall of 
Flexwood and other: furnishings repeating the curved form. 
Hand woven tweed in light beige covers the chair shown and 
lime green is introduced in carpet. Flexwood panelling, U. S. 
Plywood Corp., combination bookcase and desk, Cummings & 
Engbert, other furniture, Dorset Furn. Co., upholstery, by Ann 
Franke of Willich-Franke Studios, lamp and metalware Treitel- 
Gratz Co., other furnishings and accessories, Hare arid Manzer. 























Wm. Muschenheim, arch. ‘Parents Retreat’? as a rest from 


household duties amid the conveniences of a one-room apart- 


ment. Textured materials and rubber mattress are of special 
interest. 


son, 


Daybed, Zermann Acme Corp., cabinetwork, Meda- 
Formica table top, hand woven rug, Marianne Strengell, 
other fabrics Pola Stout, lamp, Kurt Versen. 











Theo. Muller, arch. ‘‘Beginner’s luck’’ nursery with inlaid 


cork floor and walls, rounded corner furniture with eatproof 
wax finish, and washable bright colored fabrics. Furn., Lulla- 
bye Furn. Co., walls and floor, Cork Insulation Co., lamp, 
Kurt Versen, toys, Workshop of Blind and Crippled, mural and 
other furnishings, courtesy Mr. Muller. 











Jane Smith, Inc. “‘Escape’’ from the city, employing cornice 
and unusual curved stiles covered in silver leather framing 
wood veneer. Backgammon table, outside of sofa, dark green 
leather. Soft pillows and chair welting, pink leather. 
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Mrs. E. P. Albright. ‘‘Leisure in Leather,’’ chaise longue 
tufted with blue leather and table cover of white leather 
edged with same baroque pattern seen in wall paper. 

















ONSTANTLY seeking broadened fields of adventure 

for interior planning, the Decorators Club in New 
York was inspired recently by the Tanners Council to ex- 
periment with new and unusual uses for upholstery and 
decorative leather. This idea appeared to have such a pos- 
sibility for originality that the Club selected this exhibit 
as one of their major showings for the season. 

In an age when such a variety of new and amazing ma- 
terials are so speedily developing it is often the case that the 
possibilities of a fresh approach in the application of a 
traditional product is overlooked. Leather has been used 
since prehistoric times, thus giving the impression that 
everything has been discovered concerning its employment. 
Such a condition offered a challenge to the steering com- 
mittee of the Decorators Club and they took the opportun- 
ity to present leather in a variety of unique duties in the 
function of the interior. 

Conscious of the necessity of heightening the decorative 
appeal of leather, the Tanners Council greatly increased 
the color range. Many of the colors adapted are real de- 
partures in the leather tanning industry. While it has 


Mrs. Ethel Goring Robertson of Miss Gheen, Inc. creates ‘‘In- 
formation Please’’ as a library or general living room. Libraria 
blue leather walls and quilted leather chair form the general 
color scheme. A figure of a monk in brass executed by stu- 
dents of Pratt Institute is the center of decorative interest. 


































Elaine Drake, Inc. ‘‘Black Magic’’ a gray leather boudoir with 
dresser furniture outlined with perforated white leather repre- 
senting lace frilling. Indirect lighting comes from cornice 
and columns on either side bound with red leather. Cornice 
and baseboard are of black leather. Leatherwork executed by 
Steiner S'ud’os 


always been possible to get a limited number of special 
colors, those in stock have been till now extremely limited. 
With this new palette, sixteen members of the Decora- 
tors Club created clever corners and settings as room sug- 
gestions in which leather was employed in every conceiv- 
able form. Leather for walls, for floors, for draperies, for 
covering furniture and accessories, for frills and fanciful 
effects was seen at every turn. One room employed leather 
as the rails and stiles of panelling as well as the cornice. 
These settings were made possible not only through the 
creative ability of the decorators themselves with the spon- 
sorship of the Tanners Council but also through the coop- 
eration of over eighty individuals, institutions and firms. 
During the period of the display, lectures and gallery 
talks on the use of leather for the interior were given by 
the following: Mrs. Gertrude Gheen Robinson, Ethel 
Lewis, James H. Liberty, Hortense Reit and Elaine Drake. 
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RUNNING 'CROSS THE TOP 


CHAIR 


Chair upholstered in the Russian manner as learned by the 
owner of the Lakeside Furniture Co., ]. Zake, who served 
his apprenticeship in Russia. 


SOFA 


XVIII Century upholstered sofa with finely carved frame, 
Georgian Furniture Co. 


CHAIR 


Shellback chair set into frame base, upholsiered with three 
welts in base, lonic Shop, Inc. 


INTERIORS 


BATHROOM 


Formica is used for the wainscot and inlays in this bath- 
room, Formica Insulation Co. 


FIREPLACE SETTING 


Two large plate glass mirrors are employed for overmantel 
with semi-cicular niche for statuary, softly lighted from 
above. The mantel itself is faced in black Vitrolite opaque 
flat glass, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
























CHAIR 


Louis XV upholstered chair with arms caned on outside, 
Chairs, Ine. 


COCKTAIL TABLE 


Regency cocktail table of mahogany with glass top, Zan- 
gerle & Peterson. 


CARPET in circle 


Brussels carpet with daisy pattern developed in fresh mod- 
ern colorings, Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. 


GAME TABLE 


Reproduction of English Regency game table, of mahogany 
inlaid with ebony, with sliding top, Carfax. 


PLASTIC GROUP 


Plexiglas chair with antique textile covering, Greco Roman 
tripod table, and first armchair ever made of plastic mate- 
rial, Mrs. G. Howard Davidson. 











by 
Nhttman 


A CHARMING INTERPRETATION OF AN 18TH 
CENTURY DESIGN-——-EXCEPTIONALLY DECORATIVE 
AND COMFORTABLE, 

















DESIGN SERVICE 


@ Bring us your own ideas or rough sketches of 
the particular type of furniture your next com- 
mitment demands. Mittman designers and crafts- 
men will submit finished sketches and construct 
the upholstered piece to fit the individual need. 


@ The extensive variety of exclusively designed 
pieces at our showrooms—period, modern and 
contemporary—upholstered furniture, upholstered 
beds, bedding, etc.—will provide a reliable source 


to complement your endeavors. 


No ee Om 
316 East 53rd St.. New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF CUSTOM BUILT 
UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE—BEDDING 
STUDIO COUCHES 
SINCE 19)0 














Wm. J. Fischer 


CLIFFORD & LAWTON, Inc., regret to announce the sud- 
den death of their Vice President and accountant, Wm. J. 
Fischer, who died in his sleep May 20th at his summer 
home in Spring Valley, N. Y. 

The deceased, who was 69, came with the firm in 1893, 
at the time the business was moved from Philadelphia 
to New York. Because of his unusually long and very 
faithful record of serivce, all members of the organization 
will miss him greatly. 





Activities in Brief 


ENTRIES FROM many states have already been received by 
the A. M. Sachs Interior Decoration Competition open to 
professional decorators in the United States. Those desir- 
ing entry blanks may apply to competition headquarters 
direct. Judges in the competition are: Jean Austin, Editor, 
American Home; James P. Rome, Editor, The Decorative 
Furnisher; Merritt A. Clegg, Editor, Interior Decorator; 
Mary Fanton Roberts, Editor, Arts & Decoration; Julien 
Elfenbein, Editor, Home Furnisher Review; Nathan I. 
Bienenstock, Editor, Furniture World. 


Wuat Is believed to be the longest and most costly jac- 
quard ever made in the United States was recently com- 
pleted by Cheney Bros. for Robsjohn-Gibbings, New York 
interior decorator. The jacquard is a reproduction of an 
antique hand-loomed fabric, which was designed by Phil- 
lippe de la Salle, French designer in the reign of Louis XV. 
The material was woven at the rate of five yards in 16 
hours and required 28,500 cards. It comprises 24 panels, 
each with 11 foot repeat, totalling 106 yards in all, and 
is a floral in six colors—three running colors and three 
changes of color. 


ANNOUNCEMENT comes from James R. Connor, president 
of The Visiplan Co., that Paul R. MacAlister, A. I. D. will 
head the coordinating plan of the company. In this ca- 
pacity he will make the final decision as to the products 
to be displayed in Visiplan, in which he will coordinate 
fabrics, floor and wall coverings, furniture, trimmings, 
hardware and lamps from the following firms: Artistic 
Lamp Mfg. Co. Inc., Charak Furn. Co., Inc., Consolidated 
Trimming Corp., Firth Carpet Co., H. L. Judd Co., Sig- 
frid K. Lonegren, J. H. Thorp & Co., Inc. 


A NEW edition of their catalog, illustrating their compre- 
hensive line of upholstered furniture, frames and occa- 
sional pieces, has been issued by Leopold Colombo & Bro., 
Inc., importers and manufacturers. A copy will be sent 
upon request. 


AN UNUSUALLY clever little book, a combination informa- 
tion guide as to what constitutes fine furniture reproduc- 
tion and a catalog de luxe showing many of their own 
pieces, is now available from Baker Furniture, Inc. This 
book, entitled ““A Guide to English and French Furniture 
of the Eighteenth Century” tells how you should go about 
selecting furniture, how good reproductions are made, how 
to arrange furniture and to care for it and in addition 
gives a brief summary of the XVIII Century styles. Con- 
taining 48 pages, it sells for 25 cents bound in paper, 50 
cents in board, and $2.50 in leather binding with antique 
gold tooling. 
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... matching chintz and wallpaper 


This design taken from the old Desfosse & Karth French paper 
is a recent addition to the Diament line. The Lourdes completes 
a decorative scheme that combines a matchless paper with an out- 
standing fabric. Against a cream background blooms a lovely rose 
shaded by blue. Its cost is strikingly low, its quality a Diament 
guarantee. 


Wallpaper $4.00 roll; Fabric $2.25 yd. 
Samples available upon request, D-6 
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Established 1885 
34 East 53rd St., N. Y. ° Strafford, Pa. * 1515 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
MAKERS OF DISTINCTIVE FURNITURE 
Sole American agents for Zuber G Cie, Desfosse & Karth, Paul Dumas 




















There's More and More Talk 
About 


_ ZANGERLE & PETERSON 
| REGENCY 


Since 1904 = 


The studio of ROCHETTE & 
PARZINI has served outstand- 


ing decorators and architects in: 








Modeling, Sculpture and Garden 
| Ornaments. 

Ornamental Plaster and Composition. 
Carving in Marble, Limestone and 


4 Granite. 
| li — ay Wood Carving, also Mantels in any 
-_s material. 
Plenty of action too! Decorators everywhere / Recarved Cast Stone. 
recognize the masterly interpretation of | , Erection of Ornamentation on Jobs. 
Regency line and detail in this large, out- Scale Models and entire layouts in 
standing group of occasional furniture pieces | . scale, 
of all types and prices. Choose from our . 
complete line of 18th Century French and ; All work done by craftsmen 
English, and Livable Modern. , with a lifetime of experience in 
| m , . : 
New Catalogue Available in July this one studio. 
THE ZANGERLE & PETERSON CO. : Rochette & Parzini 
2164 Clybourn Ave. 1682 Merchandise Mart 


CHICAGO 


*The sensational new Guardsman fin- 
ish is now available on Zangerle & 
| Peterson furniture. This beautiful hard, 
durable finish is highly resistant to 


mars, scratches, heat, “moisture and 218 EAST 25th ST.,N. Y. |. STUYVESANT—9-0436 
TO THE TRADE 
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Bethwood 4 
Royal 
China 


An exclusive beth 
Weissman creation 
in American-made 
China—lamps and 
accessories of excel- 
lent design, color- 
ings and taste 
moderately priced 
to meet today’s de- 
mand. 











@ We extend an invitation to decorators and dealers to see 
our extensive lines of domestic and imported lamps and 
accessories for 18th Century English and French interiors 

antiques and reproductions—custom made shades 


designed by beth Weissman. 


AT THE LAMP SHOWS 
CHICAGO—July 1 to 13—Mdse. Mart 
NEW YORK-—July 22 to 26—New Yorker 


*beth Weissman 


IMPORTATIONS 


49 WEST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO: 12100 MERCHANDISE MART 
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Shopping Hints 


STENCILLED CELLOPHANE is a dramatic new curtain ma- 
terial offered by Frances Miller. Such designs as ‘‘Tropi- 
cal Trees,” “Seaweed,” ‘Blossoms’, and ‘‘Chopsticks,” 
lend themselves admirably to this material. For informal 
rooms, Mrs. Miller shows an amusing new design, 
“Adobe,” on unglazed muslin or cotton voile. The work 
of Eleonora Gordon, one of New York State’s skillful 
weavers, is featured in the studio as well. Miss Gordon 
has developed handwoven fabrics which have great orig- 
inality, simplicity, and charm. 


GLASS AWNINGS, woven from the same glass fiber yarn 
being used to make tablecloths, bedspreads, draperies, etc., 
were announced during the annual Medal Day exercises at 
the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. Games Slater, vice- 
president of Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, in 
charge of research and development, says that these awn- 
ings will not only eliminate the fire hazard caused by 
thrown cigarettes, but are also rot-proof, mildew-proof, and 
provide double the strength of standard cotton awnings. 


KOOLSHADE SUN Screen is a new fine metal fabric that 
stops solar heat rays before they strike the window, thus 
keeping a room many degrees cooler on warm days, and at 
the same time eliminating sun glare. Ample light is ad- 
mitted however, to insure clear vision at all times and the 
screen in no way shuts off the breeze. It has been devel- 
oped by Bor-Warner. 


OF INTEREST is the announcement by D. Becker & Sons, 
Philadelphia, that they have added to their collection of 
furniture several new XVIII Century pieces with “Old 
World Finish.” Since there is a trend towards pastel 
shades, the coverings include many in lighter tones such as 
dusty rose, light turquoise and beige. 


AN AUTOMATIC fire alarm, complete in itself, which 
sounds its warning almost immediately upon the outbreak 
of any fire in the area which it guards, is manufactured by 
the Specialties Division of the Chicago Venetian Blind Co. 
The alarm functions through the thermostatic action of a 
tiny “mercury switch’’ which sets off a gong when the 
temperature reaches a degree which indicates the presence 
of fire. It is so small that it may be hung inconspicuously 
or laid upon a table, and so moderately priced that several 
may be used throughout the house without excessive cost. 


WALL PAPFR and flat wall paint surfaces can now be made 
stain-prcof and washable it is claimed by The Densol Paint 
Co., by applying Denso-Gard, a new product developed by 
this firm. Surfaces treated with Denso-Gard are said to 
be impervious to dirt, grime, grease, ink, mercurochrome, 
lipstick, etc., as such stains may be easily washed off with- 
out damage to the criginal surface. It has no gloss, is 
odorless and will not affect the color or texture to a notice- 
able extent. 


New Firms and Removals 


GREATLY increased factcry and showroom space is now 
occupied by Meyer-Gunther-Martini, furniture designers 
and manufacturers, at 511 East 72nd St., N. Y., where 
they have the entire top floor. 








ON May Ist Hale’s Bedding Stores, Inc., moved to 605 
Fifth Ave., N. Y., where they occupy three floors. In this 
new location there is a mattress laboratory dramatically dis- 
playing the construction of mattresses, a headboard studio 
to help visualize different headboards, and a fashion parade 
of new bed styles. 


Towarps the end of June a new scientifically designed 
showroom will be opened at 515 Madison Avenue, N. Y., 
by Sigftid K. Lonegren, Inc., wall papers. The showroom 
and general layout, which will comprise the entire third 
floor front, is being designed by Paul R. MacAlister, A. 
I. D. 


LARGER QUARTERS at 139 East 57th St., N. Y., were taken 
by Harriet Sherry, interior decorator, on June Ist. 


THE PHILADELPHIA office of Smyser-Royer Co., decorative 
ironwork, has removed to the sixth floor of 1717 Sansom 
St. 


AFTER SPENDING 37 years on 57th St., N. Y., A. T. Rose, 
decorator, now has a studio at 302 East 45th St. 


TO ENABLE them to serve the trade more efficiently, F. J. 
Newcomb Co., will consolidate their showrooms and 
factory the end of this month and henceforth will be lo- 
cated at 208-210 East 52nd St., N. Y. They contemplate 
a sale shortly to dispose of surplus stock. 


BEGINNING MAY Ist, the firm of E. C. Carter & Son was 
incorporated under the laws of New York State. 


THE FORMER head of the Chicago office of V’Soske Shops, 
Neal Maas, is now manager of the Frederick Lane Studios 
interior decorators, St. Louis. It is Mr. Maas’ intention to 
expand the Frederick Lane service to that of a decorators’ 
supply house, there being none in St. Louis at the present 
time. In this connection, the Frederick Lane Studios have 
become the agents in the St. Louis territory for Bassett & 
Vollum wall papers. 


News From the West Coast 


INTERIOR DECORATORS who found so much of interest and 
inspiration in the Golden Gate International Exposition at 
San Francisco last year are finding even more for serious 
study in the 1940 version opened late in May. With many 
buildings entirely redecorated within and without, the new 
Exposition is dedicated to the arts, knowledge, leisure, 
travel and recreation. Again, the Palace of Fine Arts and 
Decoration lures the interior decorator, with emphasis on 
the “Art in action” section. Here visitors may watch 
Diego Rivera, famed Mexican artist, at work on murals, 
Helen Forbes demonstrate tempera, Glen Lukens produce 
ceramics and Dudley Carter executes wood sculpture. 
Michael Chepurkoff interprets humorous animal sculpture 
in metal, Antonio Sotomayer creates swift and informal 
caricatures and weaving demonstrations are made by Maga 
Albee and her group. Miniature rooms by Mrs. James 
Ward Thorne are again a feature, but are entirely different 
from those on display last year. There are twenty-nine 
units consisting of six American rooms, eight French 
rooms, three Spanish rooms, eight English rooms, a Vene- 
tian salon, a fine early Italian room and a Japanese and 
a Chinese interior. 


Importers of 


BCSTON CHICAGO 


...AND WHAT ABOUT 
SHIPMENTS? 


For many years the responsibility 


for carrying on the fine old Eng- 
lish tradition in wood carving and 
cabinet work has been in the 
hands of the older generation. 
Some of these men, unaffected by 
the war because of their age, are 
still at work producing our hand- 
made reproductions; and, owing 
to the efficiency of the British 
Naval Convoy System, our ship- 
ments are arriving with the most 
pleasing regularity. 
s 


ANTIQUES AND HAND-MADE 
REPRODUCTIONS IMPORTED 
FROM ENGLAND 
Wholesale Only 


Paemaen” i 
TREVOR € HODGES. uo. 
We Cnglish Susnitlire 





383 Madison Avenue, 
New York 


JUNE, 


940 


LOS ANGELES 
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Highlight your decorative scheme 
with mirrored interiors. 
+ aa 
Our staff will create designs or 
carry out your own ideas. 


MIRRORED FURNITURE 














Coffee and _ cocktail 
tables. Mirrors of all 
descriptions, 

+ + 
Vanity tables, beds, 
sereens, stools and all 
boudoir furniture. 

++ 
Mirrored fireplaces and 
all wall treatments in 
glass and mirror. 

+ + 
Closet and bathroom 
necessories — cabinets. 
shelves, towel baskets, 


ete. 
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REGENT cease 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 














969 First Ave., Between 53rd & 54th Sts. 
New York City Wickersham 2-9664—9665 














A complete display representing numer- 
ous styles and periods of fine furni- 
ture, shown on our floor at all times. 


BD. Becker & Sons 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 
1151-1161 N. THIRD’ ST., PHILA. 
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INTERNATIONALLY known design expert, Walter Landor, 
who still maintains an office in London, has established 
headquarters in San Francisco. He is on the faculty of the 
California College of Arts and Crafts as associate profes- 
sor for interior architecture and industrial design, and is. 
consultant designer for the Design Workshop of San Fran- 
cisco. He expresses the opinion that the really significant 
design developments of the next few years will come 
from the West, now that inspiration from across the At- 
lantic is largely cut off. 


AN INTERIOR decorator Mrs. Nora Aubrey Oberfell, for- 
merly located at River Forest, Ill., has opened a studio at 
3020 Ashby Ave., Berkeley, Calif., where she has the as- 
sistance of Miss Ruth Belding. 


THE CORNER SHOP, devoted to interior decoration, has 
been moved from 2498 Bush St., San Francisco, to 3560 
Washington St., and Betty Mooney has arranged to move 
into the vacated quarters, sharing space with a dealer in 
antiques. 


THE RAYMOND J. DUNCAN CoMPANy has opened interior 
decorating studio at 1519 Sutter St., San Francisco. 


A stupio for interior decorating has been opened at 663 
N. LaCienega Blvd., Los Angeles, by Jessica Barthelmess. 


LANZONI, Baumgarteker & Avenali have opened a studio 
of interior decoration at 722 La Cienega Blvd., Los An- 
geles, with Rino Lanzoni in charge. 


Louis G. SHERMAN, interior decorator of Los Angeles, 
has moved into a fine new studio at 8458 Santa Monica 
Blvd. 


New AT 1229 Westwood Blvd., West Los Angeles, Calif., 
is the interior decorating studio of Chester Standish, Jr. 


ENGLISH’S, devoted to antiques and interior decoration, has 
been opened at 224 Fifth Ave., San Mateo, Calif., by 
Helen Euphrat, Almira English and Ruth R. Mason. 


JOHN C. Nason, San Francisco, has been made the North- 
ern California representative of Fred M. Dean, of Holly- 
wood, who stocks Ginori tiles for interior decorators. 


A STATEMENT has been filed by Dan Mackinnon to indi- 
cate that he is engaged in business as an interior decorator 
and dealer in antiques at 883 N. LaCienega Blvd., Los 
Angeles, under the firm name of Treasures & Trifles from 
Auld Langsyne. 


JOSEPH A. TRESCH, 442 Post St., San Francisco, has again 
been made Northern California distributor of the S. W. 
Heim line and had a visit recently from Max Heim, pres- 
ident of the S. W. Heim Co. He has also added the line 
of the West Coast Trimming Co. 


Accessories 
(Continued from page 15) 


sand and silicon mixture fused under heat into a glazed 
substance. The discovery may have been quite accidental, 
paralleling the unique discovery of the burning qualities 
of a black rock by campers who built a fire around this 
substance. The next morning they discovered both the 











wood and the rocks had been consumed. Thus we learned 
that coal was a valuable element for fuel. While this 
discovery took place in western Pennsylvania in the early 
XIX Century, still the glass discovery was made in the 
Near East or Egypt in the far dim distant past. 

The civilizations of Asia Minor were well acquainted 
with the technique of glass blowing and created innumer- 
able glass objects of fine quality. 


European Glass 

With the decline of the Roman Empire, Europe forgot 
the art of glass making till the XI Century. The story 
of how a closed corporation in Venice captured the 
secret process of glass making and held it through the 
XI-XVI Centuries is well known. They had virtual 
monopoly of all glass production of Europe until the 
establishment of the French and English factories in the 
XVI Century. 

The French made great strides in the designing and 
production of beautiful glass accessories. Their work in 
this field, as in all other things, is characterized by unique 
shapes, fineness of detail, and originality. They have often 
cleverly combined several types of glass, producing very 
charming results. Of the modern designers Rene Lalique 
and Maurice Marinot are among the more prominent in 
France. Everyone is acquainted with the very unusual and 
beautiful bottles of all types that have been produced by 
the contemporary French school. Baccarat glass is also 
outstanding in the realm of French glass produced today. 

Undoubtedly the most colorful glass of Europe has been 
made in Bohemia. Here the entire range of the spectrum 
has been transformed into a sparkling array of glassware. 

The English and Irish glassware is noted for its fine 
quality. The English glass blowers are credited with 
developing lead glass to a high degree of perfection. The 
manufacture of tableware received considerable attention 
in that country due to the great amount of time that the 
Englishmen spent in clubs, coffee houses, etc. 


American Glass 


America in the early days manufactured no glass except 
for window panes, but imported all else from Europe, 
particularly England. In 1739, a flint glass, known as 
Wistarberg was made near Philadelphia by Belgians. With 
the Revolution the factory was closed and its consequent 
scarcity makes it very valuable. 

Another rare early American glass is Stiegel, also 
manufactured in Pennsylvania in Lancaster County in 1765. 
It was the plan of ‘Baron Stiegel to make America the 
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PAUL SNOW TILDEN, Inc. 


206 E. 33 St. N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 5-6881 



































= ncorporated 


Creative manufacturers of custom made upholstered fur- 
niture and cabinet pieces for the discriminating decorator. 


terrace showroom entire 16th floor 


| 192 Lexington Ave. at 32nd St., N, Y.—LE 2-3249 





























is ready for your RUSH 
ORDERS and last minute 


ORIGINA replacements of 
GARDEN & TERRACE FURNITURE 


Our Special Order De- 
partment is equipped 
to build furniture to 
your own _ specifica- 
tions! Charges—Mecst 
Moderate. 


There’s an ORIGINAL 
representative near 
you, We'll gladly send 
you his name upon 
request, 





Created, Manufactured and Displayed by 


ORIGINAL STUDIO 


IRON WORKS, INC. 
204-206 GREENE ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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CHARLES H. BECKLEY, Inc. 


SHOWROOM & FACTORY> 305 EAST 47'™ STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y 


TELEPHONE + PLAZA 3-1190 




















Merry-go-round, a white pattern on a 
pale blue ground. It is a 33 inch 
paper with a 5 repeat design to the 
width, 


Distinctive designs by prominent American artists 
Prices from $4.20 to $10.50 roll retail. Made to order 
in your own special colors. 


700 NO. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 





Eastern Representative: 
C. R. Gracie, 686 Lexington Ave. 








New York City | 
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leading country in the manufacture of glass, and for a 
time it looked as though he might succeed, as the creations 
were excellent indeed. But due to mismanagement the 
factory failed and production ceased. 

There is, however, one type of American glass which 
was made in great quantity and which is still plentiful. 
This is Sandwich glass, a Hcbnail or Thousand Eye glass, 
particularly appropriate for Colonial interiors. Originated 
in a factory near Sandwich, Mass., in 1825, it is a pressed 
glass of definite texture obtainable clear or in colors. 
While rather heavy, its simple character expresses life in 
America in Colonial days. 

Today much of the contemporary glassware is still copied 
from Colonial patterns, but there is developing a very 
worthwhile school of Contemporary design which can 
compete with the best in Europe. The beautiful propor- 
tions of the Steuben glass and the excellent cut crystal 
from T. G. Hawkes puts this country in the first ranks 
of glass manufacture. 


Modern Glass 


Probably no other decorative accessory fashioned from 
a traditional material has received such an impetus in the 
last twenty years as the manufacture of fine glassware. 
Aside from our own creations, the work of Sweden, 
Holland, Italy and France has been very outstanding. The 
spirit of the age has been captured by the contemporary 
glass designers in a way that has not been surpassed by 
any other artistic production. 


Metal Ware 


Iron, and likewise bronze, was used by the Egyptians 
to fashion many of their utilitarian and decorative posses- 
sions. In the days of the Greeks and Romans statues were 
cast in bronze and both iron and copper alloys were used 
for household utensils. Religious objects were the main 
products made in the Middle Ages, and these were ex- 
ecuted with utmost care by the monks. 

During the Renaissance many small ornaments were 
made of bronze including reproductions of large statuary. 
The bronze work of Sansovino and the metal work of 
Benvenuto Cellini in Italy stand for an excellence not far 
from perfection and the fineness of detail and workman- 
ship is ever a source of - wonder. 

In France the art of the metalworker is especially note- 
worthy during the middle of the XVIII Century when 
truly gorgeous ornaments in ormolu were produced. Many 
of these were exported to England and America. 


VARIETY 


Here the trade will 
find an extensive vari- 
ety of mantels of all 
types and _ periods— 
wood and marble—an- 
tiques and reproduc- 
tions . . . from stock or 
made to special require- 
ments. We invite your 
inspection. 


De Olde Mantel Shoppe 


‘. : 
251 EAST 33rd STREET (EST. 1879) 











NEW YORK 























RUST PROOF-CHIP PROOF 


Wrought Iron Garden Furniture 


ably by some of America’s foremost 
decorators and department stores be- 


The Molla line has been featured profit- 
| 
| cause: 


| 1. The designs are smart, new and dis- 
| tinctive. 
2. The line is extensive. It includes 
| variety in every price range. 
_ 3. Prompt delivery makes possible 
quick, profitable sales without large 
inventories. 


4. A special order department is always 
helpful and cooperative. 
| 5. All Molla Furniture is Guaranteed 
| Rust Proof and Chip Proof. 


Write for a 1940 Catalogue Today 


~ MOLLA 


INCORPORATED. 
410-416 East 32nd St. New York, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 3-5874 








| Decorative Books 
of Authority 


IF YOU NEED BOOKS ON ANY 
DECORATIVE SUBJECT OUR 
BOOK DEPARTMENT CAN AS- 
SIST YOU. WRITE US. 


CLIFFORD & LAWTON, Inc. 
EST. 1888 


373 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 








“Fine Furniture 


Designed and 


Custom Built 


To Your Order” 














BEVERLY UPHOLSTERY SHOPS, INC. 


| 440 LAFAYETTE STREET, (near Astor Pl.) N. Y. C. 




















| Factory and Showrooms Since 1908 | 











French, English and Italian Furniture. 


Frames also carried in stock. 


Send for our new catalogue 


Leopold Colombe & Bro. me. 
Tmporters and lakers of Cline “Durniture 
238 EAST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 
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WHEN YOUR NEXT 
y COMMITMENT CALLS 
7 FOR DISTINCTIVE 













GARDEN FURNITURE 


Richard L. Sandfort 


INCORPORATED 


Garden Furniture 


155 E. 54th St. New York 
Tel. PLaza 3-9770 


AILSA SHAW-THOMSON 


Associates 


Accessories 


Furniture 


115 E. 57th Street New York 








JUNE, 1940 
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FOR TILTING CONTROLS 
ON VENETIAN BLINDS 


The simple, sure way to eliminate 
“creeping” on Venetian Blinds is to 
specify BEAD CHAIN for the tilting 
controls. It can be included by the 
manufacturer at only a few cents 
extra cost. 


BEAD CHAIN* 


may be used either for the entire 
length, or it may be firmly clamped 
with detachable couplings to the 
color cord and tassel you desire. It 
is advertised in “House & Garden.” 
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BEAD CHAIN 


"STaa.isned 19'4 
Trade Mark Reg US Pot Of 


THE BEAD CHAIN MANUFACTURING Co, 









REPRODUCTIONS OF 
CHANDELIERS, 
SCONCES AND LAMPS: 
ALSO PORCELAIN AND 
CRYSTAL TABLE 
LAMPS AND FLOOR 
ALSO MODERN LAMPS 
Charles J. Weinstein & Co., Inc. 


now will be known as 


Charles J. Winston & Co., Ince. 


IMPORTERS AND MAKERS 
Histinctibe Lighting Effects 
2 WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK 
SSS SSS SSS 


EXQUISITE CRYSTAL 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 














Prints and Woven Novelties 


An entirely new range of all-purpose 
fabrics for the new season. New fabrics . . 
new patterns . . new colorings. Sample 


books available. Send for your copy now. 


S. KRAVET & SONS, INC. 


36 East 2l1st Street New York 




















In both England and America the XVIII Century 
ushered in the great age of flat silverware and ornaments, 
and most of the antique silverware available today comes 
from either of these countries. In England the designs 
followed the general trends of the different periods, and 
while these were copied in America, they are simpler in 
form and not over-ornamented. These early American de- 
signs, especially those of Paul Revere, are very appropriate 
for contemporary interiors. 

Pewter has been used for accessories and tableware since 
early times in the Orient, Europe, and America. Its dull 
sheen has made it even more appropriate than silver for 
the provincial home and this patina improves with age. 
During the Revolutionary War pewter was used for 
ammunition and old pewter therefore is much more rare 
here than abroad. Unusually interesting pewter pieces 
were made in the French provinces. 

Today spun aluminum accessories are very much to the 
fore and are being manufactured extensively in both this 
country and abroad. This metal is so light in weight, has 
such a beautiful finish, and is so contemporary in feeling 
that it may be adapted for many uses. Chromium is also 
finding a ready acceptance due to its mirror finish which 
requires so little care. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 


Advertisements under this heading — HELP WANTED, 
POSITION WANTED, 5c a word, minimum charge $1.00; 
FOR RENT, 10c a word, minimum charge $3.00. FOR 
SALE, or BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES, 10c a word, mini- 
mum $5.00. Advertisement set in ALL CAPITAL LETTERS, 
double above rates. BOXED ADVERTISING, $10.00 per 
inch. $17.50 two inches. Classified advertisements payable 
in advance. 

















INTERIOR DECORATOR—Young woman with at least two 

years retail experience for southern department store of over 
one million volume. Must be thoroughly familiar with all 
phases interior decoration. State educational background, ex- 
perience, age, and salary desired. Address ‘‘178’’ care of 
INTERIOR DECORATOR. 


PARTNER WANTED—For well established Interior Decorating 

business in the South. Own workrooms. Fresh clean stock 
on hand. Good credit rating. No indebtedness. Prospects for 
expansion excellent. Only capable, bona fide Interior Decora- 
tor (x Gentlemen or V Lady) with ample selling experience 
will be considered. State particulars. Address ‘‘179’’ care of 
INTERIOR DECORATOR. 


WANTED—Expert in Upholstery goods wholesale line, to 
cooperate in founding wholesale firm, eventually as partner. 
Address ‘‘180”’ care of INTERIOR DECORATOR. 


A Complete Workroom to the Trade 


Decorators are invited through our : 
workrooms at all times. Our facilities : 
and experience assure complete satis- 3 
faction and prompt service to city 

and out of town decorators. 


|) DRAPERIES FURNITURE 
| UPHOLSTERY ANTIQUES RESTORED 


CABINET WORK FURNITURE FINISHING 


FELDMAN BROTHERS 


| 403 East 62nd St, N.Y. REgent 4-3250 


SLIP COVERS |; 
































CHICAGO: 620 North Michigan Avenue 




















THE STORY OF 


Douppion 


An Unusual Fabric which reproduces the rare 


character and charm of Fine Antique Silks 


OUPPION is the name given to an unusual type 

of silk which is hand spun from double cocoons. 
Of late, fabrics made by Scalamandré from this silk 
have attained much interest and popular:ty with the 
decorative profession; and inasmuch as it differs in 
many important respects from the more familiar types 
of silk fabrics, a brief word of description may be of 
value to the decorator. 


Douppion’s principal characteristic is the small knot 
which occurs at irregular intervals in the silk while it 
is being spun. This tiny knot is responsible for doup- 
pion’s distinctive texture. Unfortunately, it also closely 
restricts production of douppion fabrics; for, each time 
a knot is drawn into the comb of the loom, it must be 
removed by hand. 


When the fabric (which may be of Chinese, Japa- 
nese or Italian type silks) is finished, it has the exact 
appearance of the fine old silks which are prized by 
connoisseurs for their mellow beauty, richness of tex- 
ture and soft, warm colorings. This resemblance to fine 
antique fabrics makes douppion the perfect drapery and 
upholstery for the period interior. 


A most important fact for the decorator to remem- 
ber and impart to his client is that the essentially 
hand-made character of douppion—the irregularity of 
texture and lack of machine-like preciseness which dis- 
tinguishes it from other fabrics—is due to the varying 
frequency with which the knot occurs, and forms its 
main charm. 


Another very vital fact about douppion fabrics, mis- 
understanding of which has occasionally led to disap- 
pointment, is its behavior after use and handling. After 
this fabric has been in use, cleaned, etc., it tends to 
become slightly thicker, more deeply textured, due to 
the enlargement of the knot. This does not affect the 
wearing quality in any way, but actually adds to its 
appearance and richness of texture. Thus douppion 
fabrics steadily improve with age and use, instead of 
depreciating. 


However, there have been cases in which the deco- 
rator or his client, unaware of this fact, have compared 
the finished yardage with a sample which has been in 
their possession for some time, and have found an 
apparent difference in weight in favor of the sample, 
leading them to believe the finished fabric inferior in 
quality to the sample, or not appropriate for the pur- 
pose intended. That this is not so may be deduced 
from the explanation above, and we trust that this 
misapprehension will now be avoided. But should the 
decorator or his client for any reason be unwilling to 
accept this characteristic in douppion fabric, it will be 
more satisfactory to use plain, smooth fabrics which 
can be exactly regulated. 


If you have not yet examwned douppion fabrics, we 
would welcome your visit to our showrooms, where we 
will be happy to show them to you and to point out the 
many attractive features which are responsible for 
their continually mounting popularity. 


Scalamandeé Silks we 


MANUFACTURERS OF DRAPERY, UPHOLSTERY FABRICS and TRIMMINGS 


598 Madison Chvenue + Wew. York City 


BOSTON: 420 Boylston Street 


JULY, 1940 


GLENDALE, CAL.: 1369 Grandview Avenue 
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e@ Sce how this effective corner window and over-the- 
mantle mirror combine to widen and brighten the room, 


Give them more Breathing Space” 
with Glass! 


Broaden and brighten homes 


@ The most pleasing decorative ef- 
fects are often marred—by a feeling 
of stuffiness! Some home owners 
feel cooped up... hemmed in by 
walls . . . seem to lack sufficient 
breathing space. 

Here is where you can use glass 
for a transformation that is amazing 
and delightful. With picture win- 
dows, with corner windows or with 
sparkling mirrors, dusky corners dis- 
appear and walls move—back! The 
whole house broadens and brightens 
—assumes an atmosphere of bigness 
and airiness. 








In countless other ways, you can 
make glass make homes. For in- 
stance, full-length door mirrors cre- 
ate an illusion of greater spacious- 
ness—combine beauty with utility 
that will be appreciated by every 
member of the family, every day. 
Partitions or doors of shimmering 
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figured glass add brightness and a 
pleasing new dimension to rooms. 

Your L-O-F Distributor has all 
of the answers when the question is 
glass—a fund of information that 
will inspire and facilitate your use of 


this fascinating material. Why not. 


avail yourself of his services and co- 
operation? 
. 


For the best effects in mirrors—for a true 
reflection of your best efforts—you know, 
of course, that you must use ground and 
polished plate glass. L-O-F Polished Plate 
Glass is exceptionally brilliant and re- 
markably free from imperfections .. . 
Libbey+Owens+Ford Glass Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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@ Double-glazed translucent partition of Louvrex glass. 
The pattern lines at right angles to each other produce an 
engaging checkered effect. 
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QUALITY GLASS 











